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A COMpLeTe^ STOR^" 



ILLUSTRATED BY G C W1LMSHURST 


G WENETH FAIRCHANCE, having 
insisted upon removing her out¬ 
door garments before taking tea, 
re-entered the drawing-room after a brief 
absence with one of the Rod hurst girls 
who had conducted her to her room. 

Guy Rodhurst immediately took pos¬ 
session of her and found her a chair. He 
had already made it clear to the rest of the 
family that Gweneth was, if possible, to 
be his especial companion during her visit; 
and the family, not at all adverse to her 
as a possible relation-in-law, was prepared 
to fall in with his wishes. 

Tea was nearly over, and Guy, having 
performed his duties as a son of the house, 
brought her a cup and a well-laden cake- 
stand with many shelves, and seated him¬ 
self beside her. He was grinning like 
a schoolboy unexpectedly presented with 
a handsome tip. 

It’s frightfully jolly to see you here, 
G we nine ! ” he began ; and then got up 
to drag the cake-stand a little nearer. “ I 
say, you must be peckish after your journey. 
Do try and eat something solid—muffins 
or something. Dinner's not until eiglit- 
thirty to-night.” 

The girl smiled and took a frail-looking 
and undersized sandwich. Long as she 
had known Guv, she was a little shy of him 
in his own house. Besides, her woman’s 
intuition made her aware that he would 
ask her a certain question before the house- 
party broke up, and she had not quite 
decided how she should answer it. 


“ Isn't it funny,” she said smiling, “ that 
this is the first time I’ve ever been here, 
when we’ve known each other—let’s see 
—five years at least ? ” 

wt It isn’t because you weren’t invited,” 
Guy responded. “ Every time we asked 
you, there was some wretched old excuse 
or other. We were beginning to think we’d 
never rope you in. Well, what do you 
think of the old show' ? ” 

The girl’s eyes glistened. 

“ It’s the loveliest house I’ve ever been 
in,” she said. “ I never thought there 
could be such a place outside a book of 
fairy tales. Uncle Jim’s got an old manor 
house in Yorkshire that w’auts some beat¬ 
ing ; but this place—it—it’s a poem, 
Guy ! ” 

The young man smiled and met her gaze. 
He w T as glad to hear her praise the *old 
house, for he was genuinely proud of it. 
“ Some day it might be mine,” he 
thought, and for that reason, too, he was 
pleased to hear her praise it. 

“ Marjorie didn’t show you round, did 
she ? ” he asked. 

Gweneth shook her head. 
fc4 No; we went straight to my room 
and back. She had to hustle me, or 1 
should have stood in the hall all the even¬ 
ing, admiring it. I looked out for the 
famous skull, but didn’t see it. I thought 
it was kept in a glass case in a niche at the 
head of the stairs.” 

Guy offered her the cake-stand and set it 
down again. 
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“ So it is,’’ he said; “ but if you went 
straight to your room you wouldn’t have 
seen it. The staircase splits into a Y, and 
you took the right-hand turning. The 
skull stands on the other landing. I’ll 
show it to you presently.” 

“ Do,” she laughed. “ I’m dying to be 
introduced. It’s an interesting old relic ; 
but isn’t it a bit gruesome ? ” 

44 It is a bit,” he admitted. 

44 Then why not get rid of it ? ” 

The young man laughed uncomfortably. 

44 Well,” he said, 44 you know why. I've 
told you the old yarn stacks of times. It 
belonged to one of my ancestors. He 
ordered that his skull should be kept there 
as long as the house stood, and cursed all 
those who should dare to move it. Any¬ 
one who moves it dies within twenty-four 
hours.” 

44 Even if they only move it from the 
niche and bring it back immediately after¬ 
wards ? ” 

44 Yes, even then.” 

The girl puckered her brows. 

44 Suppose,” she suggested, 44 somebody 
moved it away altogether, and didn’t 
bring it back. What would happen after 
he—er—died.” 

44 The head of the house would be re¬ 
sponsible for replacing it. That happened 
once. It was when the Great Plague was 
sweeping across England. It was put 
back in its place just in time to save the 
life of the last member of the family.” 

Gweneth smiled at his earnestness. 

44 Coincidence,” she said. 

44 Yes, perhaps.” He did not want 
Gweneth to laugh at him. 

44 Guy,” she exclaimed, 44 surely you 
don’t believe in the curse being fulfilled ? ” 

He looked her in the face, meeting rather 
sheepishly thi' amused expression of her 
eyes. 

4 * I’in afraid I do,” lie said gravely. 

“ You see . . . there have been cases 

?? 

44 You don’t remember any ! ” she ban¬ 
tered him. 

“ No, but—” 

44 Your great-great-grandfather died after 
moving it. I know ! Of course, nobody 
remembers him, but the story goes that he 
was a victim of the curse. Probably the 
story wasn’t invented until the next gen¬ 
eration.” 

" Don’t make fun, Gwennie,” he begged. 


“ Those things never happen to anyone 
we know,” she went on. 44 They’re like 
ghost stories ; we only hear them at second 
or third hand.” 

44 You should talk to the pater,” Guy 
answered. 44 He could tell you a few 
things about the skull, and not all of them 
at second or third hand either.” 

Gweneth pursed her lips, and so avoided 
showing a smile of unbelief. She could not 
very well say that she was prepared to 
doubt Sir Kenneth Rodhurst’s word. 

44 1 can see we shall fight presently if 
we say much more on the subject,” she 
remarked, laughing. 44 Still, I’m going to 
try to break you of being superstitious, 
Guy. A young man like you, too, in this 
enlightened age ! It’s awfully nice to have 
a legend like that in the family, though, 
and I’m longing to see the skull. Take me 
up now. Do you mind ? ” 

Guy Rod hurst seized upon the oppor¬ 
tunity of snatching a few minutes alone 
with her. 

44 Right-oh! ” he said with alacrity. 
“ Sure you’ve finished tea ? Let’s cut 
along, then.” He jumped up and touched 
his sister’s arm. 44 Going to introduce 
Gwennie to our pet ornament. Sha’n’t be 
long / 5 

Marjorie looked round and laughed. 

44 Mind you’re polite to it, Gwennie," 
she said. 44 Perhaps,” she added slyly, 
44 you'll be able to read the riddle.” 

They slipped out of the room almost 
unnoticed, for a general discussion had 
been started in which all the eight or ten 
guests who were spending Christmas at 
King’s Mitford were keenly interested. Out 
in the square hall they paused, Gweneth 
looking round with a smile of admiration 
on her lips. 

It was already dusk, and two boat- 
lamps, swinging on brass chains from the 
high ceiling, supplied what light there was. 
The walls were draped with shadows, re¬ 
lieved by little twinkling gleams on the 
polished surface of the panels. Holly 
festooned the walls, mistletoe dangled from 
each of the lamps, and a long chain of 
evergreens went the length of the gallery 
overhead, drooping in graceful loops. The 
floor was of polished boards strewn over 
with rugs, an ideal floor for dancing on 
when the rugs were gathered up. Opposite 
where they stood was a high, open fireplace 
of carved oak, and on the hearth some 
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half dozen logs were burning frostily, 
dropping little mounds of soft, white ash. 

44 This place makes me feel like Christ¬ 
mas,” said Gwennie. 44 I couldn’t realise 
that it was Christmas Eve until just now, 
when I came in. Everything’s perfect, 
right down to the yule logs. 

He led her to the staircase, passing 
under one of the dangling wisps of mistletoe. 
He glanced up at it, and then at Gweneth, 
but she seemed demurely unconscious. 
Any other girl he would have kissed 
promptly enough, but because he loved 
Gweneth he lost his nerve and let the 
chance go. 

“ What was the riddle Marjorie said 
something about ? ” Gweneth asked, as 
they made their wav up the w r ide staircase. 

44 Oh, that ? You’ll see presently.” He 
felt himself flushing. u Marjorie’s a silly 
old thing sometimes. Here we are ! ” 

They stood side by side, gazing at the 
grizzly relic which the whim of a former 
Rod hurst had decreed should linger there 
and be the silent witness of all that passed 
within the house. The glass case containing 
the skull fitted almost exactly into a niche 
about six feet from the ground, so that a 
tall man came face to face with the dread 
reminder of death. Over the top of the 
skull a brass tablet was affixed to the back 
of the case, and on it was inscribed, in old 
English characters, the legend : 

44 Love lyftes ye curse. Sacrifice is my 
price.” 

Gweneth, puckering her brows, spelt 
out the first word with difficulty. Guy 
looked round at her, smiling. 

“ Love lifts the curse,” he said. “ That’s 
the riddle Marjorie spoke of.” 

She glanced at the tablet again, still 
frowning slightly. 

“ Yes, but what does it mean ? ” 

44 Nobody knows its application,” he 
answered. 44 It’s been there from time 
immemorial. We take it to be a kind of 
riddle. In some w r av love can lift the 
curse which falls on the man who moves 
the skull—but how love can do it nobody 
has ever guessed.” 

44 Oh ! ” The girl began to tap her foot. 
She was shv of speaking to Guy of love, 
and Marjorie’s innuendo had been so very 
obvious. She sought in haste for some 
other subject. 

44 Surely you don’t believe that thing 
can hurt you! ” she cried. 


The young man fidgeted. 

44 I say, Gwennie, don't let’s talk about 
that,” he said. “ We shall only row r , you 
know. It’s all very well for you to talk, 
but you haven’t lived here all your life as 
I have ; you don’t know how that curse 
has been fulfilled time and again.” 

44 Don’t be an old silly, Guy ! It annoys 
me to hear you talk like that. I don’t 
mind moving it, and I bet 1 don’t die 
within twentv-four hours.” 

44 Gwennie,” he said abruptly, coming 
between her and the case, 44 I forbid you 
to touch it! ” 

44 Do you ? ” She looked up at him 
w’ith more than a suggestion of hauteur in 
the poise of her head. 44 If you talk to me 
like that I shall certainly move it.” 

44 You will not! ” The young man's 
face was white and set, and his eyes 
flashed angrily. 44 Gwennie, Heaven knows 
there’s only that one thing which would 
force me to remind you that you are our 
guest, and that there is a tacit under¬ 
standing that you obey the rules of the 
house. It is a rule of the house that that 
case shall not be touched.” 

She was not offended, knowing him to 
be very much in earnest. She, however, 
continued to tease him. 

44 If you’ll move it,” she said, 44 I'll 
promise not to touch it. There ! ” 

44 Gwennie ! For God’s sake ! ” 

She turned round upon him impatiently. 

44 Afraid of that! That poor little piece 
of bone. Oh, Guy, Guy ! Yes, you’ve all 
been afraid of it for years, for generations, 
and nobody has moved it. If anybody had 
the story would have been exploded.” 

44 I tell you, Gwennie, that people have 
moved it, and died.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

44 Oh, yes, I understand. Every time 
anybody’s died suddenly, all the others 
have said he moved the skull. Why don’t 
you be a man, Guy ? Move it, and explode 
the story for ever. You won’t die ! ” 

44 Don’t, Gwennie ! ” he begged. Little 
drops of sweat were beginning to shine on 
his forehead. 

There is an instinct in the best of women 
which makes them sometimes w r ant to hurt 
the men they are most fond of. She ha;l 
lost patience with Guy. It annoyed her 
to think that the man for whom she had .i 
regard that was something more tha i 
friendly should be so wrapped about with 
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superstition, so cowardly over so small a 
matter. 

“1 want to see you move it,” she said 
relentlessly. “ I defy you to move it! 
If you don’t, I shall call you a-” 

“ I’m not a funk! ” he interrupted 
quickly. “ You know I’m not, Gwennie.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ I’ve dared you to move it,” she said 
simply. 

He turned quickly away from her, white 
and passionate. He was not a man given 
to gloating over the fine traditions of his 
family, but he was proudly conscious of 
having sprung from a race of men who 
w r ould not have brooked being called 
coward by the women they loved. Many 
had gone unwavering to certain death. 
Down in the hall was the portrait of a 
soldier uncle, and underneath it, instead 
of the V.C. he did not live to win, a broken 
sword that spoke more eloquently than 
any voice. He remembered being taught 
to salute the portrait as a little boy, and 
how he had whispered “ Good-night ” to 
it on his way to bed. 

He took the case out of the niche with 
steady hands, and walked with it to the 
gallery railing. Then he turned and faced 
the girl, white, but calm. 

“ Does that satisfy you, Gwennie ? ” he 
asked, speaking very slowly lest he should 
stammer. 

“ Now you’ll die ! ” said Gwennie, still 
declining to be serious. 

He replaced the case, and as he did so, 
felt her hand on his arm. 

“ No, but it was brave of you, Guy,” 
she said. “ Poor old boy, I’m sure you 
really believe it still. I’ve been perfectly 
beastly to you. I’m sorry, Guy.” 

She was melting towards him now, and 
he knew that the time was ripe to tell her 
of his love. But he checked the words 
that would have rushed to his lips, believ¬ 
ing that he had but a few short hours 
to live. His brain was clogged with the 
thousand thoughts that came crowding 
in. He managed to laugh, and put on an 
air of carelessness. 

“ It’s all right, Gwen,” he said. “ I’m 
not at all sure that 1 believe in the thing 
myself. Don’t feel a bit like dying, any¬ 
how. I sav, though, don’t tell anybody 
what I’ve done. You see, the others— 
they all believe it—they’d be frightened.” 

“ I won’t tell a soul until after this 


time to-morrow night,” Gweneth an¬ 
swered. She was watching him narrowly, 
and saw clearly enough that he believed he 
had forfeited his life. 

“ Poor old boy! ” she said, smiling, 
with a soft light in her eyes. “ I am a 
wretch ! ” 

“No, you’re not, Gwennie,” Guy an¬ 
swered. “ I say, there’s Marjorie down 
in the hall. Will you excuse me ? There’s 
a couple of letters I must write before the 
half-past six post goes. See you presently.” 

His bed-room was quite near at hand. 
He entered, and flung himself down in an 
armchair, leaning forward with his face 
between his hands. 

“ Gwennie,” he murmured, “ you didn’t 
know—you didn’t know ! You’ve killed 
me, Gwennie ! ” 

It was of her he was thinking—her 
feelings when his death should prove to her 
that the curse was a potent thing. The 
thought of his own trouble scarcely affected 
him then. 

II. 

King’s Mitford was the kind of house to 
harbour the Christmas spirit, and after 
dinner that night nobody seemed to want 
to play bridge. By common consent they 
assembled in the hall, and took seats around 
the generous fire. With the one exception 
of Guv, the little party was in the mood 
for round games and childish frivolities. 
Marjorie Rodhurst, sitting on a little pile 
of cushions in the middle of the semi¬ 
circle, stroking her scorched shins, sug¬ 
gested that it was the time and the place 
for somebody to tell a ghost story. 

“ Fire away, then,” urged Captain 
Neverston, a young cavalry officer enjoy¬ 
ing a prolonged spell of sick leave. “ I 
like the ones with plenty of screams in 
them, and chains clanking, and a nice 
sprinkling of gore. Eighteenth-century 
ladies pottering about in liigh-heeled 
shoes and rustling silk dresses are much too 
tame. We want a real thrill from you, 
Miss Rodhurst.” 

The girl laughed, and shook her head. * 

“ I don’t know any,” she said. “ I’ve 
forgotten all I ever heard. Here’s a chance 
for some of you raconteurs. Put down a 
half-crown, each of you, and the pool goes 
to the first one to make Captain Neverston 
shiver.” 

“ Right-oh ! ” Neverston laughed. “ I’m 
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open to do business with anyone. I'll 
shiver to order for half the winning**. Come 
on now, who’re the starters { ” 

There was a short spell of silence, and 
Lady Rod hurst laughed. 

“ Everyone’s very backward to-night,” 
she remarked. “ Haven’t you a ghostly 
huntsman in the family, Captain Neverston? 
Won't you start by telling us about that ? ” 

“ I’m the adjudicator, Lady Rod hurst,” 
he answered. “ Besides, our huntsman 
isn’t a bit interesting.” 

“ Don't you think,” said Gwencth, witli 
a sly, sidelong glance at Guy, k * that we 
ought to be told some stories about the 
skull. We’ve alt seen it, and heard all 
sorts of things. Can’t you tell us some 
real cases in which the curse has fallen upon 
*the people who moved it, Sir Kenneth ? ” 

Old Sir Kenneth Rodhurst smiled 
pleasantly, but he contrived to show by 
his smile that he did not like to hear the 
skull spoken of flippantly. 

“ There have been plenty of cases,” he 
said gravely. 

A silence fell upon the little group around 
the fire, and somebody whispeied, kk Ssh ! ” 
Sir Kenneth laughed. 

“ Oh. I’m not going to tell any stories,” 
he said. 

Instantly there were little sounds of 
disappointment, followed by a chorus of 
“ Please ! ” and “ Oh, do, Sir Kenneth ! ” 

“ Oh, well,” he said, good-humouredly, 
“ there are several cases on record, but I’m no 
good at telling stories, you know. One chap, 
my grandfather’s brother, moved the skull 
for a wager one night after his third bottle. 
It was in the Regency days, when young 
men seemed to wager from the time they 
got up to the time they were carried to 
bed. Anyhow, Gilbert Rodhurst took the 
case out of the niche, put it back, and 
took his guineas. Next morning he died 
of a gun accident.” 

“ Rather queer, that,” Neverston mur¬ 
mured beneath his breath. 

“ Then there was an uncle of mine. He 
was a queer fellow, and got himself into the 
hands of some folks who called themselves, 
if I remember, the Anti-Superstitions 
Society. Well, he moved the case, to 
prove that there was nothing in the old 
legend of the curse, and broke his neck 
five minutes afterwards, falling downstairs.” 

Gweneth looked up quickly. Sir 


Kenneth was a man of undoubted integrity, 
and the two stories formed at the least a 
very strange coincidence. She was not 
actually frightened, but she could feel her 
heart stirring beneath her breast. 

“ Do you remember that, Sir Ken¬ 
neth ? ” she asked. 

4 ‘ No,” he answered ; 41 it was just 
before I was born. But one case does 
come within my memory. We had a man 
stopping here once, who moved it. That 
was when I was a boy. It was the poor 
fellow’s own fault. All our guests know 
the legend, and he-” 

Captain Neverston interrupted with a 
little laugh which seemed forced and 
nervous. 

ki Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but I 
thought the curse only descended on 
members of the family.” 

The older man shook his head. 

“ No! On anybody who takes the 
skull out of the case or moves the case.” 

Neverston slowly changed colour, but 
only for the fraction of a second did his 
face reflect the horror that had fallen cold 
upon his heart. After a moment he even 
contrived to smile. 

“ I say, you know,” he chattered, in a 
voice that he could only partly control, 
“ I didn’t know that. Thought it was 
only members of the family. I shifted the 
blessed thing last night.” He bit his under 
lip to keep it still. tk I say,” he add 'd 
with a metallic laugh, “ 1 s’pose my 
number’s up, what ? ” 

Dead silence fell upon the semi-circle 
around the fire. Marjorie drew a long, 
laboured breath that sounded like a sob. 
Then Sir Kenneth spoke. 

Oh, no ! ” he ejaculated, and laughed ; 
but the laugh was even more forced than 
Neverston’s. “ I—I was only telling 
stories. They sound much more interest¬ 
ing if you pretend they're true. Don’t 
vou worry, Neverston.'’ 

Neverston laughed again. He had had 
a shock, but he came easily under his own 
control. 

k * Of course,'’ he said, k ‘ I twigged that. 
After all, what could an old skull do to a 
feller—what ? I was passing it last night 
on my wav up to bed, and stopped to take 
a squint at it. And 1 said, ‘ You old 
blighter ! Why do you want to stick there 
for ever, and not let any of your own 
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family move you ? ’ Then I gave him a bit 
of a shake up. Didn’t know he objected to 
strangers touching him, or I might have 
funked it. Well, if I’m going to peg out 
within twenty-four hours I haven’t got 
long.” 

“ Oh, you’re all right,” said Guy, himself 
pale and anxious. “ I never saw a man 
looking less likely to go under than you.” 

Conversation broke out all around the 
circle like a straggling volley of musketry. 
Men and women all talked rapidly to 
relieve the tension. But Fear was with 
them in the hall, sitting at each one’s elbow. 

Captain Neverston leaned sideways and 
addressed Guy in an undertone. 

“ Sorry I heard that yarn when I did,” 
he whispered, “ for I wasn’t feeling up to 
much. You know I strained my heart 
playin’ polo ? Well, it’s still a bit jiggery, 
and if I get the slightest touch of indiges¬ 
tion-” 

“ Let me get you a brandy,” Guy 
interrupted quickly. “ Sit there quietly.” 

“ No, thanks; I’ll come with you if I may. 
’Sail right—I can walk. My heart is 
popping a bit, but—don’t want ’em all 
to think I’m in a blue funk because of 
that story. Half a moment.” 

He began slowly to rise to his feet, and 
then suddenly collapsed backwards into 
his chair. 

“ Oh ! ” he cried out sharply. “ Oh ! ” 

Guy, with feverish hands, fumbled at his 
collar. There was a rustling of skirts, and 
a sound of chairs being pushed back. With 
blanched faces and eyes full of dread, they 
gathered around Neverston’s chair. Only 
Sir Kenneth spoke. 

‘’Give him air — give him air!” he 
said sharply. 

But Neverston had already ceased to 
breathe. 

Ill 

Boom ! A single stroke from the clock 
in the church across the park, faint as the 
sound was, jerked Guy Rodhurst’s dis¬ 
ordered nerves, so that his pen drew a 
crooked line across the letter he was on 
the point of signing. 

” One o’clock,” he said to himself. 
“ Only one more letter, and then—and 
then I suppose I shall turn in.” 

For two hours he had sat writing, under 
the hand of death, brief notes of farewell 
to friends, business letters which were to 


be posted “ afterwards.” He had led a 
simple life, and his affairs were well in 
order. He had, moreover, very little to 
regret, no more than most good men with 
sound consciences. 

He had written slowly, for many reflec¬ 
tions had interrupted him, making little 
barriers between pen and paper. He was 
quite sure that he must die, but the 
manner of his death was yet hidden from 
him, and this gave rise to much idle 
speculation in his mind. He was not 
afraid of death, but, by the usual irony of 
Fate, life was now sweeter to him than 
it had ever been before. If earlier in 
the evening he had been tempted to hope 
that the curse and its inevitable fulfilment 
were only a myth, the sudden and tragic 
death of poor Neverston had soon con- * 
vinced him of the contrary. 

The little party of guests had gone 
to bed long since. On the morrow they 
would quit the house of death ; and he 
hoped, for his people’s sake, that the last 
would be gone before his own time came. 
It might come any moment. 

Nobody but Gweneth knew that he, 
too, had placed himself under the ban 
of the dreadful element which took relent¬ 
lessly a life for every breach of a dead 
man’s law. She had snatched an interview 
with him in private, and the memory of 
it thrilled his blood and made death a 
thousand times harder to face. There had 
been something more than remorse and 
passionate contrition in her eyes—there 
had been love. 

She loved him, and life was glorious, 
and he had to die. Just at odd moments 
he lost mastery of himself at the thought, 
and his nails bit deeply into the palms 
of his hands. Life had given him all that 
he asked, but only for a few brief hours. 

Gweneth, self-accusing, passionate, chok¬ 
ing with sobs, had rested in his arms. 
She believed in the curse now ; she could 
not choose but believe. He had had to 
quiet her, to try without avail to make 
her believe that the fault was not hers, 
that perhaps, after all, he might escape. 
As he sat there, the memory of her kisses 
stole upon him, her wet cheek resting for 
a moment against his, her strangled sobs 
and the painful heaving of her shoulders. 
He was filled with a dreadful pity for her, 
knowing that* she : would never cease to 
blame herself. If he could have died 
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twice over to spare her the agony of regret 
lie would have done it readily. 

With an effort he wrenched his thoughts 
away from her. One more letter remained 
to be written. He picked up his pen once 
more, and, reaching forward, plucked a 
sheet of paper from the upright writing- 
case. He remained in the . awkward 
attitude deathly still, as if suddenly bereft 
of the nerves of motion. 

A sound on the landing outside had 
fallen distinctly upon his ears, creeping, 
shuffling noise. He listened breathlessly, 
and caught another faint sound, as of 
something being dragged. Then, while his 
heart began to thump, he fancied he 
caught the sound of somebody choking 
back a cough. 

44 Burglars! ” said a voice inside his 
head. Burglars ! ” 

Very stealthily he got upon his legs 
and tiptoed to the door. He thought 
now that he could see very clearly what 
was written in the book of Fate. He was 
to be killed by burglars, whom he was 
about to disturb. He looked down at 
his hands to make sure that he was not 
afraid, and saw, with a kind of pride, 
that they were steady. 

Standing by the door he could still 
hear sounds, but they were vague and 
undefinable. Once he thought : 44 1 needn't 
go out ; I can pretend not to hear ! ” 
But he dismissed the suggestion from his 
mind with a quick shrug of scorn. He 
had to die, so why not in the defence of 
his father’s property ? If he skulked in 
his room, death would find out some other 
chink in his armour. At least, he thought, 
he would show a bold front and die like 
a man. 

Weaponless as he was, he opened his 
door and strode out on to the landing. 
There was still a light in the hall which 
threw up a faint glow, against which was 
silhouetted a figure standing on the top 
of the stairs. He uttered a little sharp 
exclamation. It was Gweneth. 

She turned and saw him, and approached 
him slowly, half laughing, half crying. 
In her arms she carried the glass case 
in which rested the skull. Guv stumbled, 
uttering a little choking cry of horror, 
and balanced himself against the wall. 

Heavens! ” he said faintly. “ Gwetinie, 
Gwennie, what have you done l 

She was still wearing the dress she 


had worn at dinner. Evidently she had 
been sitting up in her room, tormenting 
herself to the verge of madness by grief 
and remorse. At his words she seemed 
to collect her wits, and addressed him 
> with a queer note of defiance in her voice, 

4 * I don’t care ! I moved it because— 
because I want to die, too. I couldn’t 
live after—after what I’d done. I love 
you ! I want to die with you! ” 

It seemed to Guv as if he were a pivot 
around which everything was gliding. 
Without a word, he took the glass case 
gently out of her hands and replaced it in 
the niche. And all the time Gweneth went 
on repeating in her queer, strained voice : 

4 ‘ I love you ! I want to die with you ! 
I don't want to live without you, Guy ! ” 

44 Gwennie ! ” he said, choking. Then 
44 You shouldn’t have done it! ” he gasped 
hoarsely. 44 Oh, Gwennie, why did you 
want to die ? You’ve made me so—so 
miserable now.” 

Her arms were open, and as he advanced 
she twined them around his neck. He 
picked her up, and strained her to him 
in silence. They stood thus for a short 
while, their shadows falling across the 
glass case and its ghastly contents. 

44 If we could only live ! ” she murmured. 
44 I’d make you such a good wife, Guy. 
Is there nothing we can do to live together 
instead of die together ? ” 

She let her head droop on to his shoulder, 
and the shadow passed away from the 
case. The light stealing up from the hall 
feebly illumined the interior. Guy gave 
vent to a sudden shout. 

44 Look, Gwennie,” he cried, 44 look ! 
You’ve saved us both! You’ve saved 
us ! Oh, Gwennie ! ” 

44 What! ” 

She slipped from his embrace, and 
stood panting beside him. 

44 Look ! ” he cried, pointing. 44 You 
tried to throw away your life so that we 
might die together. Look, Gwennie ! Now 
we know what it means. Don't you see § 
You made the great sacrifice—for love ! 
Don’t you see ? ” 

He was pointing with a shaking fore¬ 
finger at the tablet inside the case, where 
the dim light just made discernible the 
words that had puzzled many generations 
of Rod hursts : 

4 ‘ Love lyftes ye curs'*. Sacrifice' is my 
price ! ” 
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LOAMING had been the Virginia 
\ the Gloames for two 
at least, yet the years had 
le but little change in its appearance. 
b generations of Gloames had begun 


had been the pride of each. Its 


as the building. Decrepit age alone was 
responsible for the retirement of historic bits 
of furniture. The plate w*^s as old as the 
hills, the service as venerable. Gloaming 
looked to be the great-great-grandparent of 
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1. Admiral Bang, with his sailors three. 

2. They hadn’t gone a mile or more, 

When a sea-serpent rose with a dreadful roar ! 

'^C * fii 

For there wasn’t a shell to be bought or hired. 

And they fired it*off. Oh, it wL such fun ! 


Igfl 

5. The serpent’s neck he cut in twain. 

And then they pulled him back again. 

0. “ Oh, gallant Admiral,” they said. 

" We thank you ! Now it’s time for bed ! ” 
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JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
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3. Along came Bruin, 
id he, *' here’s a sand 

the young Bunnies. " What will happen 
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SMILO Tbc Circus Clown 


I. " What arc you doing with my tail and 2. Then Mile. Tip-toe rode Prince into the ring, 
glue?” asked Prince, the prancing steed. with Smilo holding it s tail. “Here is Mile. Tip. 

*' Wait till Smilo comes ! ” said Orinno. toe—who never falls off ! ” cried Smilo. 
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